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BOOK THREE. 


TOLD BY THE AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘‘4 BOLT FROM THE BLUE.” 


“ ONCE upon a time "—a long while ago 
now, yet in a time all unforgotten, on a 
certain summer night, soft and beautiful, 
three persons sat out on a low terrace over- 
looking the Bay of Kinsale. 

Between them and the soft shimmer of 
the bay was a veil of trees, through whose 
gently-stirring, interlacing branches the 
calm sheet of silver shone like a mirror. 
Not a stir was on its breast; not a ripple 
broke its exquisite and perfect rest. It 
lay as though entranced beneath the flood 
of light poured upon its placid face by the 
amber moon above. The sky, no longer 
blue, as in the glorious day which had 
ushered in this beauteous night, but of a 
rich and delicate purple, seemed to bring 
the stars marvellously near the earth, so 
pure a setting did it make for them to 
shine in. 

The little black-cap—tiniest of night’s 
songsters —warbled and twittered in a 
tree hard by, singing so softly that it might 
have been singing in its sleep, or trying to 
woo some of its fellows to rest. Now and 
again the cushats in the branches over- 
head stirred with faint rustlings of feathers, 
and half-fretful coo-oo. 

Once was heard the soft, regular plash of 
oars in the distance ; then this died away, 
like the ceasing of a pulse that beats 





fainter, and fainter, and so dies. Again 
came the far-away tinkle of fitful music 
from the barracks high on the hill—some 
soldier thrumming a plaintive nigger 
melody to delight his comrades. 

But this, too, died, and the “hush of 
the star-shine” lay all around and about ; 
and the beauty of the silver moonlight, 
and the sleeping water, the perfection of 
the great, beautiful silence spoke to the 
hearts of those who watched, so that their 
— were hushed and their words were 
ew. 

Two of the three wore the mess uni- 
form of a line regiment, and the scarlet 
and gold gleamed bright in the glimmering 
light. With forage-caps pushed far back, 
and the grey-blue smoke of cigarettes curl- 
ing up into the moonlight, they lounged in 
glorious idleness upon the soft green turf. 
The third—a woman—all in grey, stood 
leaning her arms on the low stone wall 
that edged the terrace; her dress trailing 
on the dark velvet moss which carpeted 
the pavement at her feet. 

You look like a ghost standing there,” 
said one of the men, dropping his foraze- 
cap on to the grass and passing his fingers 
lazily through his crisp, short curls of 
bronze. 

“Or a banshee,” put in the other. 
“This is just the night for a banshee to 
‘keen,’ don’t you know ?” 

*T had rather look like a banshee, or 
even a ghost, such a night as this, than 
like a mere mortal,” replied the woman in 
grey. “ Even in Malta, I hardly remember 
such a one. It only wants the scent of 
the orange-flowers and the oleanders to 
make it perfect.” 

‘The absence of morquitoes must count 
for something though,” said the man who 
had spoken first. 
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Quite so,” replied his fellow, blowing a 
ring of smoke high into the air, and settling 


himself still more comfortably on his grassy: 


couch. 

Then silence fell once more upon all 
three. The banshee stirred not from her 
quiet corner on the terrace, where the tall, 
pale lilies stood straight and slim, and the 
wine-coloured wall-flowers grew at distances 
upon the coping, making the night sweet 
as well as fair with their sweet breath, 


‘Help! help! help! for the love of 
God! Help!” 

What terrible cry is this rending the 
silence of the perfect night? What wild 
appeal is this coming up from the placid, 
shining water, and dying away in inar- 
ticulate sobs and wailings? Is some one 
drowning in that lovely water? Is some 
life being choked out by that deadly, 
beautiful bay, so treacherously deep in 
places least expected ? 

With a shout the two men are on their 
feet, and, Jaying each a hand on the low 
coping, the lithe, scarlet-coated figures swing 
themselves down the grassy incline beyond, 
and, in a moment more, like a red flash, 
they are gone ; they have passed the line 
of trees, they have reached the bank that 
never seemed so far off before. 

The woman in grey, acting upon that 
swift and irresistible impulse which in such 
supreme moments leads us to appeal to 
heaven in wordless prayer, has dropped 
upon her knees upon the mossy stones, 
and is sobbing as she listens to the con- 
fused sounds that rise from the bank where 
figures, strange and misty, can be seen 
hurrying to and fro. 

This small ‘‘ story within a story ” ends 
happily. 

The heedless boy, wandering along the 
margin of the bay—the margin that winter 
floods had worn and caved as surely as 
though spade and pickaxe had been long 
at work—felt the ground beneath his feet 
give way —felt the cold flood grappling 
with him—clutched madly at the grass 
and flowers; but all in vain, had sunk 
struggling, had risen again, and had uttered 
that wild cry which brought the help so 
sorely needed. 

‘Is he safe?” cried the woman in grey, 
as the scarlet jackets were seen coming 
leisurely up the grassy hill, and the scratch 
of a vesuvian made itself heard. 

“Safe enough,” said one; “but he fell 
in at a nasty place. We had him out in 
a ‘jiffy; and all his family are gathered 





about him now crying ‘ warra-warra’ over 
him, and they’ve sent for the priest to 
bless him.” 

But there was not a smile left in the 
woman in grey. 

“T shall never forget,” she said, putting 
her hand over her eyes, ‘‘the beauty and 
the stillness ; and then—that awful cry.” 

The men were grave at this, too; and 
the three looked at each other, standing 
there in the pale moonlight, with the bay, 
bright, beautiful, and innocent-looking as 
before. 

“In the midst of life we are in death.” 

That was the thought which ran through 
the mind of the woman as she turned 
away and walked slowly from the terrace, 
her long dress brushing the little trefoils in 
the crevices and the tall spears of the 
mosses as she passed. 

The night was as fair, the air as soft and 
balmy, the water as like a mirror of steel, 
showing bravely through the interlacing 
branches, as before that bitter cry had 
rent the sacred silence. 

But to her there lurked something of 
treachery in the quiet depths of the moon- 
kissed, stirless water. She did not care to 
watch it any more, 


These things happened long ago. 

The two who answered to that cry for 
help, just as they would have led a forlorn 
hope, or braved the battle and the pes- 
tilence, promptly, but with the calm, un- 
pretentious mien that becomes the true 
soldier, sleep soundly enough “after life’s 
fitful fever.” Only the woman in grey is 
left of the three who watched the silent 
beauty of the night, and heard its silence 
torn in one swift moment by that bitter 
cry ; but she has not forgotten. 

“Tt was like some one very glad, very 
happy—lapped in peace; and then some 
awful sorrow, quite unlooked-for, coming 
upon him and tearing his life apart.” 

That was what she said long afterwards, 
when some one spoke of that never-forgotten 
night. That is why its story has been 
told here—because it was “like some one 
very happy; and then a great sorrow 
coming and rending life and heart in 
twain.” 


It is night in the London streets. Above 
a dark and gloomy gateway a lamp burns, 
flickering as the wind, which is rising 
steadily, catches the flame and sways it. 
Eleven sonorous strokes have rung out 
the hour from the prison clock, and gone 
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shuddering out into the night. For many 
in that dark, high-walled building which 
flanks the street, and stretches far back in 
separate wings and blocks, there is no hope 
on earth save the passing of the time, the 
eternal march of the heavy-laden, leaden- 
footed hours, that must, in the end, lead 
on to liberty. 

To such, surely the striking of the 
prison clock must be a welcome sound ; 
for it is a voice that says: ‘‘One more 
hour is gone, one more tiny step is taken 
towards the day when those ponderous 
gates shall open, and you shall pass out— 
lonely, friendless, it may be, finding life a 
harder struggle than words can tell, doubt- 
less ; but yet free!” 

The man or woman who, having worked 
out “time,” takes leave of the Reverend 
Louis Draycott, Chaplain, and thanks him 
—often with stammering tongue and tear- 
bright eye—for all his kindness through 
the period of imprisonment, feels that he 
or she will not “lose touch” with “the 
Parson” because that period is over. In 
one way or another the kindly hand is 
still stretched out to help and guide. No 
fear that “the Parson” will forget you ! 
If you write to him, weeks and weeks after 
you have, trembling with eagerness, donned 
the clothes lost sight of so long, or, they 
being past grace or mercy, those provided 
for you to start life anew in—he will have 
you as freshly in his mind as in the 
moment that he shook your hand so 
cordially, and George, the porter, let you 
through the wicket, out into the wide, 
wide world once more. 

If you have any “grit” in you at all, 
you feel that the way the Chaplain has 
spoken of what you will do with this new 
liberty of yours, the trust he has shown in 
you is like having had a staff put into your 
toil-worn hands—it is a something to rest 
upon, to fall back upon in moments of 
temptation. You call to mind how he 
j used to speak to you, how he used to 
reason with you, and how easy it seemed 
to him to read the thoughts of your erring 
heart. You girded against him at first. 
You tried to harden yourself against him. 
You resisted the longing to tell him that 
you bitterly repented the past, and wanted 
to make a better thing of the future. 

But you did not keep this sort of thing 
up long. You could not meet those kindly, 
grave, pitiful’eyes day after day, and resist 
their pleading. 

A little sooner, or a little later—it was 
all the same in the end. The Chaplain’s 





persistent kindness, his intuitive under- 
standing of the how, the why, and the 
wherefore of your falling into sin; his 
sympathy with you; his tenderness over 
you, broke you down. Day by day, in 
your thoughts of both, the past grew 
blacker, the future brighter. 

When your ‘‘time” was worked ont, 
and you left the prison to face the world 
anew, the hand that had held yours so 
long, did not let you go, If you stumbled, 
it upheld you. If you were ready to stray, 
it guided you. And to those whose only 
release from captivity was through the dark 
gate of death, the prison Chaplain was still 
the same unfailing friend and guide. 

“ He tames ’em, same as those chaps yo’ 
hear tell of tames the wild beasts and 
beastesses, by the power o’ love and kind- 
ness; they be constrained, like, as the 
Scriptur’ has it—all but the reg’lar bad 
’uns; and sakes! how he do fret over 
them! Why, we could tell if we lived 
outside, and never got a glink into a cell, 
if there wur a ‘bad case’ on hand, that 
we could, by Mr. Draycut’s face—so sad 
and sorrowful like. They be hard hearts 
that stand the look on’t, Mrs. Mogeridge.” 

So spake a warder to the widow of the 
man who had been hanged in the dawn of 
the year’s last day, 

And Bessy, with little Bobby as usual 
hanging on to her gown, listened eagerly, 
while the tears started to her eyes so that 
she had to wipe them away with the corner 
of her apron. 

Bessy worked regularly in the prison 
now, her skill as a quick and clever 
laundress making her services valuable. 
And as to Bobby, he was rapidly becoming 
a sort of privileged person, allowed to 
wander about at his own sweet will; 
peeping into old David Bramble’s room, 
and taking such liberties with that digni- 
fied animal, Joseph Stubbs, as never mortal 
had been known to take before. 

To return from this long digression. 
As the hour before midnight clangs out 
from the prison clock, here and there, far 
and near, from city spire and tower, comes 
the echo of other chimings, till the night 
seems to vibrate and beat like a pulse, 
with wave upon wave of sound. 

It is a shocking hour for Bobby to be 
still out of bed ; but all the same, here he 
is, trying to efface himself in his mother’s 
gown, as the Chaplain, followed by the 
Lady Superintendent and a wardress, comes 
down the central corridor leading to the 
women’s cellr. We have a good chance 
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now to sketch Louis Draycott, as he comes 
with a quiet, yet swinging stride down the 
long passage, where the light from the 
lamps above falls full upon him. 

He is very tall and somewhat gaunt in 
figure, yet giving you the idea of great 
physical strength. His face is worn, and 
the dark, crisp hair is somewhat grizzled on 
either temple. In his eyes is the light of 
a great peace. They are strangely attrac- 
tive, these eyes of his; much the colour 
you may see in some mountain tarn, 
within whose depths is mirrored a dark- 
grey cloud above. They are long-lashed 
as a woman’s, which gives them a won- 
derful softness ; and just now are shining 
with what looks like the reflection of a 
sweet and passionate content—a something 
that cannot be quite laid aside or banished 
even by the gravity that overlays it. 

For he is grave indeed, as becomes a 
man going to meet one of those difficult 
cases” which occur so often in prison-life, 
and call for all the earnest, prayerful effort 
and all the tact and wisdom of the priest 
who is called upon to deal with them. 

“Fetch the Chaplain,” said George 
Bramble ; ‘‘he knows how to fettle the 
likes of she. He'll tame her, never fear; 
and then the rest of us’ll get some peace.” 

So they have sent for the Chaplain, and 
here he is, his soft, black felt hat in his 
hands; hands that are fine and slender, 
yet can grip like iron, or touch the bowed 
head or death-cold clenched fingers of the 
tortured sinner as tenderly as a mother 
handles her sick child. 

A remarkable man altogether, and one 
whose power of sympathy is boundless, 
drawing even the hardest-hearted criminals 
to him as with silken cords. 

“It is a case of stabbing, sir; on 
remand,” says the quiet-looking Superin- 
tendent. ‘It is a very bad case altogether ; 
the worst we have in this long while 
back.” 

“ Destructive +” says the Chaplain. 

“There isn’t a whole bit of nothing 
left in the place,” puts in the wardress, 
smoothing down her neat white apron 
with hands that tremble with passion. “I 
was never so sauced, sir, nor so put on, 
nor so made little on, since I come inside, 
sir—never !” 

“Tt’s all in the day’s work, Nancy,” 
replies the Chaplain, with a little smile, 
and a glint of humour in his eyes ; “all in 
the day’s work. The rough with the 
smooth, that’s how we have to take it, you 
and I, and the rest,” and the frown on the 





woman’s face is smoothed away, and the 
fire dies out of her indignant eyes. 

“ Yes, sir. I know it’s as hard on you 
as on us—harder, too—and I’m a fool to 
fash myself like this. I'll do better with 
the next of ’em, see if I don’t.” 

“Why, here’s Bobby,” says the Chaplain, 
“and Bessy stitching by this flickering 
light, that is sure to spoil her sight.” 

Bessy has risen to her feet, and dropped 
a curtsy, and is beseeching Bobby to 
make a proper bow, instead of hiding in 
her gown, and wrapping himself up in it 
like a young mummy. 

“Tt’s late for such a little man as you to 
be out of bed,” says the Chaplain, smiling 
down upon the child, and laying his hand 
upon the curly head that peers at him 
from the shelter of the mother’s gown. 

“That it is, sir,” says Bessy. ‘“ And 
he’d ought’er be ashamed of hisself, so he 
ought ; but he’s socoaxy. I’ve just got to 
give in to him, the young rascal !” 

Then the three pass down the corridor, 
the hard, metallic ring of their footsteps on 
the slate flooring dying away in the distance. 

The cell for which they are bound lies 
at the extreme end of the passage, and is 
one set apart for unruly and violent 
prisoners. The furniture—if such it can be 
called—is even more plain and ponderous 
than that in the adjoining cells. Yet the 
present inmate has already managed to do 
some damage, and is evidently intent upon 
doing more ; for, as a second wardress steps 
out from the shadow and opens the door, 
a torrent of abusive language, mingled 
with threats as to future enormities, and 
the jangle of a chain—for the woman is 
handcuffed—greet the ears of the Chaplain 
and his companions, 

Louis Draycott, waving the women back, 
steps, with grave, determined mien, right 
into the middle of the cell. Then a 
figure—that is huddled up in one corner 
where fragments of torn bedding bestrew 
the ground—rises slowly, and he stands 
face to face with the “ bad case” to which 
he has been summoned. 

The prisoner is a tall, finely - formed 
woman, and shows still some trace of a 
beauty that is blotched and blurred by a 
life of debauchery and excess. Dark elf- 
locks cluster about her face, and her keen 
black eyes glare at the intruder defiantly, 
while all the time she keeps up that torrent 
of invective, now and again screaming at 
the pitch of her voice, till the shrill sounds 
echo down the galleries, “ making night 
hideous,” 
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Suddenly there is a silence and stillness, 
so deep, that not even a clank of the chain 
between her wrists is audible, as she stares 
wildly at the tall form in priestly garb 
which stands right before her. 

He, too, is still and silent. They might 
both as well be two figures in stone, for 
any sign of life they give. Fear and amaze 
keep the others silent. 

The woman moves first, shading her 
eyes with her fettered hands, as if the 
light from the lamp in the wall dazzled 
her. Slowly and deliberately she steps 
towards the Chaplain, still keeping silence. 
The gaze she fixes upon him seems one 
to sear and burn what it falls upon. 

He, on his part, his lips showing white 
under the heavy sweep of the moustache 
that shades his mouth, falls back at her 
approach ; and so, step by step, the two 
cross the cell, till Louis Draycott stands 
with his back against the wall, and his 
pursuer is close upon him, peering into his 
death-pale face. 

“So they have sent for you to see— 
your wife!” she hisses out between her 
teeth. ‘They have done you an ill turn 


to-night—Louis !” 





THE MILITIA. 

As everything is said to come to those 
who know how to wait, our old national 
force of the Militia ought to be in the way 
of getting all it wants. And that “all” 
signifies a good deal. It wants officers 
first of all, who, in the official Army Lists, 
are represented too often by rows of 
asterisks, It wants men, too; efficient 
men, who can be counted upon to muster 
at the annual training. It wants organisa- 
tion above al], so that in time of need it 
may be mobilised without delay. And, 
finally, it wants its own assured position 
in the scheme of national defence, so that 
officers, and rank and file, may acquire 
that coherence and esprit de corps which 
is hardly possible under present con- 
ditions, 

In one way or another the Militia has 
incurred a good deal of undeserved ne- 
glect. It has had no influential friends at 
head-quarters, no eloquent parliamentary 
advocates; nor has the force been alto- 
gether popular with those who direct the 
organs of public opinion. Quiet country 
neighbourhoods have not regarded the ap- 
pearance of the Militia, for its yearly train- 
ing, as an unmixed blessing ; and it must 





be said, that there is often a want of tone 
about the militiaman that discourages the 
warmest friends of the force. And yet, in 
spite of all disadvantages and discourage- 
ments, there are many excellent Militia 
battalions ; and the force, as a whole, forms 
an essential portion of our means of 
national defence, 

In its historical aspect, the Militia is, 
without doubt, the existing representative 
of the old national force, whose origin can 
be traced to the first beginnings of national 
life. It is the lineal descendant of the 
Anglo-Saxon fyrd—the general muster of 
every freeman capable of bearing arms— 
assembled in tythings, hundreds, and 
counties. 

It was this English Militia which broke 
before the more highly-organised forces 
of the Norman invaders ; those English 
billmen and spearmen whose stubborn 
valour long made the victory doubtful. 
And it seemed for a time as if the national 
army were destined to be altogether over- 
ridden and destroyed by the feudal chivalry 
of the conquerors. 

Bat the Norman Kings soon found that 
it was only by mustering the array of their 
new subjects that they could make head 
against the overweening power of their 
great feudatories. Loyally accepting the 
stern verdict of fact, the English force 
mustered under the Red King, and helped 
to ding down the castles and disperse the 
forces of his enemies. 

The national array was formally regu- 
lated by an Act of King Henry the 
Second, A.D. 1181, called an Assize of 
Arms, which Act was confirmed and en- 
larged a century later, by King Edward the 
First, when every man was enjoined to 
provide arms and armour according to his 
degree. Constables were to see to the 
arms, and to appoint proper persons to 
muster and train those who bore them. 
There were no exceptions then and no 
substitutes : the beardless boy of sixteen 
and the grizzled veteran of sixty wero 
alike bound to appear at the county 
musters, 

Were the Welsh carrying fire and sword 
among the English homesteads in the 
Severn valley, then the summons would 
fly even as far as the East Anglian corner 
of the land, and the men of the eastern 
counties would muster for the march some- 
where about Newmarket Heath ; although, 
probably, the nimble Welshmen were safe 


among their mountains, with their plunder, 


before the whole force was in motion. 
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Then there would be the Scotch spread- 
ing, in a devastating swarm, over the north 
of England; and horn would sound to 
horn, and the tocsin sound from church 
tower to church tower, and beacons blaze 
all along the hills; and Hodge and Giles 
would leave the plough in the furrow, and, 
taking down bow and baldrick from the 
chimney-corner, would trudge away with 
stout hearts, while their womenkind sent 
after them cries of cheer and encourage- 
ment. 

When it was a question of foreign war, 
the King was obliged to rely more es- 
pecially upon his military feudatories. But 
the national force still supplied its quota ; 
and even when changes in the art of war 
had called into existence a caste of pro- 
fessional soldiers, the English bowmen 
held a foremost place in the array who had 
mustered on village greens, and would 
return to homestead and cottage when the 
war was over, such of them as survived the 
shock of battle and the dread mortality of 
camps and bivouacs. 

In the whole strangely-mingled array, 
in which the damascened and burnished 
armour and gay trappings and pennons of 
nobles and knights contrasted with the 
rude and rust-stained buff jerkin of the 
yeoman, there was one distinguishing mark 
in common: all must bear a band of Saint 
George—a red cross on a white ground, 
And, while the various bands that ranged 
themselves under the banner of their 
feudal chiefs had each their own particular 
battle-cry, the general host advanced with 
hoarse and continued shouts of “Saint 
George! Saint George !” 

It was the Hoste, or Oste; not yet the 
army ; and the “statutes and ordinances ” 
for its government have come down to us 
from the days of Richard the Second. 

There is not much in this original 
“Mutiny Act” to throw light upon the 
internal condition of the Royal Host. Its 
chief provisions are against those unreason- 
ing panics which were especially to be 
dreaded in the case of large bodies of men 
brought hastily together. It was all very 
well to “Cry Havock, And let loose the 
dogs of War,” but to raise such a cry in 
the King’s host was an offence punishable 
with death, There must have been some- 
thing especially startling and overwhelming 
in this particular cry, at the sound of 
which even the boldest warrior might lose 
his presence of mind, and be driven to 
join the general rout. 


Other “unlawful scryes” might be 


severely punished ; but this “ havock ” 
was a terrible affair, and treasonable above 
all the rest. 

Other articles are directed against sub- 
stitutes ; for it was personal service and 
not a mere money payment that was due 
from every man to his King and country. 
The time soon came when the commuta- 
tion of personal service was made easy, 
and money to hire mercenaries greatly 
preferred to the actual presence of yeomen, 
franklin, or esquire. 

With the Wars of the Roses the 
national force fell somewhat into disarray. 
When a general levy was called now in 
the name of Henry, and again in that of 
Edward, the common sense of the people 
prompted them to pay attention to neither, 
and the machinery of the general array 
grew antiquated and obsolete. Yet still a 
note of invasion from Scotland would 
bring together the flower of the nation 
in battle array. At Flodden, while the 
English King and the élite of his nobles 
were gasconading in France, the Militia 
of the kingdom, as they were in effect. 
though not yet in name, met and over 
threw the bravest array that had ever 
issued forth from Scotland. 

The next great national emergency, the 
threatened Spanish invasion of Elizabeth’s 
time, came upon the country when its 
array had fallen into neglect. Shake- 
speare gives us a picture of his own time 
in the arrangements of Sir John Falstaff 
with the levies he raises in Gloucestershire, 
and in the humours of Mr. Justice Shallow. 
But the spirit of the nation was high, and 
before the Armada reached our shores, 
much had been done to remedy past neglect. 
Then appeared the trained bands, portions 
of the national force, officered by the local 
gentry and trained by shrewd, ancient 
captains, who henceforward formed the 
backbone of the national defensive force. 

It is in Elizabeth’s reign that we first 
hear of the word militia applied to the 
general array. The word was probably 
brought from France, where English forces 
had been helping Henry of Navarre to 
make head against the League and the 
Spaniards. Under the old French 
monarchy, the “milice” was the levy of 
bourgeois and peasants made by lot, and 
corresponded pretty nearly with our 
English ‘general array.” From that 
time allusions to Militia are frequent. In 
1624 Buckingham writes that “the King 
is resolved to have his shipping in readi- 








nees, the militia in order, and certain 
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number of the trained bands ready at an 
| hour’s warning.” But the name was still so 
generally unfamiliar, that in the debates on 
the Militia in 1641, when the Parliament 
was endeavouring to secure its entire 
control, a member observed: “I do 
heartily wish that this great word, this 
hard word, the militia, might never have 
come within these walls.” 

At the time of the Civil Wars, the 
establishment of the Militia, as we may 
now definitely term the general array, had 
so far been reorganised that each county 
had its magazine of arms and ammunition, 
and to secure these depéts was the first 
object alike of King and Parliament. As 
the war progressed, and the opposing 
forces assumed the character of permanent 
armies, Militia and trained bands were no 
more heard of. But at the Restoration, 
with the disbandment of Cromwell’s army, 
the Militia again assumed importance. An 
Act of Parliament definitely regulated its 
establishment. The Lord Lieutenant of 
the county was created the chief authority 
over the whole Militia of his county, and 
he appointed all officers, subject to the veto 
of the Crown. An attempt was made, 
also, to revive something of the old feudal 
service long since sunk into desuetude, in 
subjecting all kinds of wealth to the duty 
of providing for the national defence. So 
many hundreds a year, so many men; and 
so many horses as well for the thousand a 
year—a kind of graduated income tax 
which does not appear to have had much 
success. 

Under these regulations the Militia 
carried on its existence in a more or ieas 
dormant condition; generally more so, 
for on the whole the Militia found itself 
out of favour during a time, the fashion of 
which was for foreign wars and foreign 
mereenaries. And in this its slumbrous 
state, which lasted well-nigh a century, 
people had entirely forgotten that they 
might be called upon at any moment to 
take part in the national defence. In the 
old days, with personal servies, there was 
little to pay. Life was easier, too; and 
the occasional call to arms was often a not 
unwelcome interlude in a country life. 
But now with heavy taxes and crushing 
rents upon their shoulders, the peasantry 
were little disposed to endure the burden 
of forced service; while the townsfolk, 
devoted to trade, had no mind to see sons 
and apprentices marched off to drill and 
manouvre, when they should be at work 
in shop or counting-house, 





And thus, although foreign soldiers were 
unpopular, and people rejoiced to hear 
that the Hessians were disbanded, yet, 
when the new ministry in 1756 brought in 
a bill for increasing and reorganising the 
Militia, and to call out thirty-two thousand 
men to be selected by ballot from the 
population in general, the measure became 
widely unpopular. 

The service was not, in truth, very burden- 
some. Men were not taken far from their 
homes, The training was continuous at 
first, lasting from March till October, but 
only on the first and third Mondays in the 
month, when the men exercised in com- 
panies and half companies respectively for 
six hours a day. Whitsun week was the 
great time for the militiaman. On the 
Monday he set out for the headquarters of 
his regiment, and there battalion drill went 
on till Friday night, when he might make 
his way home again. Were he insabordi- 
nate, he was haled before the magistrate 
and fined, with the terrors of the House of 
Correction looming in the distance. 

The author of a “ Militiaman’s Manual,” 
writing in 1760, comments on “ the truely 
commendable spirit with which the 
Nobility and Gentry have engaged in the 
present established Militia” But there 
was rioting and confusion all over the 
country at the first attempt to enforce the 
ballot, or conscription as it might be called. 
The parish constables were charged with 
the duty of collecting the lists of men 
capable of serving, in their respective 
parishes, But angry mobs in many places 
set upon the constables, destroyed the 
lists, and then there was the work to begin 
again. In the northern counties, where 
people resented still more the notion of 
compulsory service, serious riots arose. 
At Hexham, the proceedings of drawing 
the ballot were interrupted by an angry 
mob. Six companies of the existing York 
Militia were called up, and as the people 
still held their ground, the troops fired, 
and twenty-one of the rioters were killed, 
and many wounded, At the Assize Courts, 
many were brought up for trial, for ob- 
structing the progress of the ballot; one 
man was hanged, and a number of people 
were transported. 

In one way or other, however, the ballot 
was carried out, and the Militia re- 
organised. Its officers now held equal 
rank with those of the regular army, al- 
though junior in their respective ranks. 
The rank and file were equally subject to 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act. Yet 
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the control of the Militia still rested with 
the Lord-Lieutenants of counties. 

The force thus constituted was a highly 
respectable one, officered by the local 
notables, and composed of all classes of 
society. In dress and equipment the 
militiaman was probably better off than 
the regular soldier. We see him—the 
private —in prints of the period, with 
cocked hat, ruffles, and starched cravat. His 
coat and wide sleeves were adorned with 
gold lace ; his voluminous skirts, folded 

ack, showed his long, flapped, flowered 
waistcoat, breeches, and long gaiters. A 
wide bandolier over his shoulders carried 
his cartridges and ammunition, and a pouch 
beneath his broad waist-belt contained 
spare flints, oil for his gunlock, and odd 
requisites. His hair was powdered, his face 
clean shaven, and altogether he was a quite 
imposing personage. A little later, and 
we shall find Royalty itself exercised about 
the militiaman’s “ coiffeure.” It was His 


Majesty’s pleasure that all should wear 
their hair queued, to be tied a little below 
the upper part of the collar of the coat, 
and to be ten inches in length, including 
one inch of hair below the binding. 


His Majesty’s orders must be obeyed ; 
but they caused some embarrassment to 
commanding officers. To grow a pigtail 
ten inches long is not the work of a 
moment; and—in the meantime? But, 
happily, in one case, at all events — the 
Third West York—a way was found out of 
the difficulty. False queues were allowable, 
and could be provided at once, but to adda 
realistic touch to the imitation, each private 
was ordered to supply as much hair as should 
form the “inch below the binding.” 

But although all this looks a little 
absurd, yet no doubt the pigtail had its 
uses. The militiaman’s moral tone was 
probably raised by wearing it. He was 
“respectit like the lave,” and his sweet- 
heart, no doubt, admired him all the more 
for his dignified bearing. 

It would be interesting, by the way, to 
know when the last of the pigtails dis- 
appeared—if it has disappeared—from the 
British army. The Twenty-third (Welsh) 
Regiment used to wear the black bow, 
which represented the tie of it, on their 
coat collars, till within recent days; but 
whether any trace of it still remains, is 
more than this deponent can say. 

From the date of its establishment 
on a regular footing, the Militia took 
a strong position, and greatly increased 
the fighting strength of the country. In 





the seven years’ war which followed, the 
Militia, permanently embodied and mobi- 
lised, guaranteed the safety of the country, 
and left the active army free to 
operate abroad. The victories which fol- 
lowed — Wolfe’s, at Quebec, and Indian | 
conquests—which so consolidated and ex- 
tended our Colonial Empire, would have }. 
been impossible without the Militia to 
hold the forts, and guard the coast at |: 
home. 

Dismissed at the end of the seven years’ 
war in 1762, the Militia was again em- 
bodied from 1778 to 1783, while the War 
of Independence in America was going on, 
badly enough for us, but how much the 
worse but for the steady, well-drilled bat- 
talions of Militia who constituted our home 
defence. Only some nine years passed, 
and the Militia was once more called out, 
and were embodied from 1792 to 1813, 
and in the case of many regiments served 
continuously during the whole course of 
our desperate struggle with Napoleon. In 
effect, the Militia of that period formed 
the reserve of the army that fought under 
Wellington. For, during the war, the 
Militia supplied one hundred thousand 
men to the regular army. Without such 
a reserve force, England must have 
abandoned the contest, and the leopard— 
as Napoleon used to phrase it—would have 
been driven into the sea. Many of the 
Militia regiments volunteered for foreign 
service ; and two, at least, were engaged in 
the final campaign of the Peninsular War— 
the Royal Westmoreland, who landed at 
Bordeaux in 1813, and formed part of the 
seventh division of the Duke’s army, al- 
though they were too late for the Battle of 
Toulouse ; and the Royal Denbighs, who 
were also with Sir Watkin and the Duke 
in the South of France, 

With the end of the French War the 
Militia were dismissed to their homes, but 
called out again suddenly on the news of 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba. However, 
this campaign, though sharp, was short, 
and the Militia, once more disembodied, 
entered upon another period of suspended 
animation, 

While the great war had lasted, the 
career of a Militia regiment had been 
varied. Take the Third West York, the 
history of which has been embodied in a 
portly volume by Major Raikes. In 1803 
they moved from York to Colchester, 
taking nearly a fortnight over the 
route, which was pleasant enough, for 
the earlier part of the march by Tad- 
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caster, Pontefract, Doncaster, Retford, 
and Newark; thence along the flat and 
fenny country through Grantham, where 
there was a Sunday rest; and Stamford, 
where the regiment was quartered in the 
villages round about and some at the 
barracks at Norman Cross, where there 
was & great depot for French prisoners. 

Perhaps there was a certain Captain 
Borrow quartered at the Cross at the time, 
with part of a Norfolk regiment of Militia, 
whose son George has given us a slight 
sketch of the place in “ Lavengro.” ‘“ Five 
or six caserns, very long and immensely 
high, isolated, and each standing upon 
some ten acres of ground, surrounded with 
palisades, and the whole compassed about 
with a towering wall.” 

Barracks, prison, and all have now dis- 
appeared ; but we may picture the Royal 
Yorks marching past, and the Royal Nor- 
folks turning out to do them honour, 
bands playing, swords and bayonets glit- 
tering, and the air filled with a glow of 
scarlet and gold lace. Taking a glimpse 
of the private, we shall find him a smart 
fellow in a tall bearskin, and curving 
plume. Great white epaulettes adorn his 
shoulders ; his cross-belts are of the whitest 
pipeclay hue ; his buckles and his accoutre- 
ments shine like silver; his breeches and 
leggings fit him excellently well. Indeed, 
he is every inch a soldier in bearing and 
costume. 

Clearly, however, our regiment did not 
come to a stand at Norman Cross, but 
marched on still on the flat, but with 
green and pleasant country, on the way to 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester, where no 
doubt they heard the “story of the 
sturgeon and the black pig,” to which 
Mr. Pepys makes playful allusion in his 
diary. 

And from Huntingdon they would 
march, these old legionaries — almost as 
ancient to us as the Romans who marched 
so often along this identical route lang 
syne—well, they would march along the 
old Roman way, Via Devana to Cam- 
bridge, and halt for the night among the 
colleges and groves of that ancient seat of 
learning. And in the morning early, 
skirting those strange Gogmagog Hills, 
where they would find memories of earlier 
races of warriors scored here and there 
on the green turf. The Roman road goes 
straight over the hills; but our gallant 
Yorkists, dreading no surprise, would 
divide and take the turnpike roads which 
flank the hills on either side, and so rest 








for the night, one wing in the straggling 
town of Linton, and the other at Haver- 
hill, billeted up and down its high street 
a mile long. The next day’s march was to 
Halstead and Hedinzham respectively, 
where the regiment filled the parish 
churches no doubt—for Sunday intervened 
—and the Yorkists rested for the day in the 
quiet, half-decayed little towns. It was 
no long march to Colchester next day, 
where the regiment marched in with the 
tow-row of British Grenadiers, and so 
were quartered under the shadow of the 
old Roman walls. 

You can fancy how the townsfolk would 
stare as the officers assembled for mess at 
the chief hotel, in blue pantaloons, half- 
boots, hair powdered, smart pigtails and 
caps, to say nothing of their scarlet and 
gold-laced jackets. From Colchester, after 
a while, the regiment was moved into 
Kent, and quartered at Faversham and 
Ospringe, ready to receive the dreaded 
Boney if he came that way; and from 
thence they were moved to Chatham, and 
afterwards occupied Ashford, where there 
are more railway-porters than soldiers now- 
a-days. And then the danger of invasion 
being considered over, the gallant Yorks 
marched back to Hull. 

It was no mere holiday-soldiering, 
either ; for any day might bring the news 
that the enemy had landed on the coast, 
and then it would be the Militia who 
would have to bear the brunt of meeting 
the finest and most seasoned troops in 
Europe, with a veritable Cesar at their 
head. 

Bat with the piping times of peace there 
was no more Militia to speak of for 
many long years. Now and then people 
would be frightened out of their senses by 
rumours of an impending ballot; but no- 
thing would come of it. What the Militia 
ballot was to the professional and middle 
classes of those days, we may judge of by 
an incident in the life of David Cox, the 
great water-colourist. 

In 1813 he was living at Dalwich, 
giving lessons and sketching all round, 
among wharves, old buildings, piers, 
bridges, and craft in the river. Suddenly 
he hears that he is drawn for the Militia. 
A substitute will cost him fifty pounds. It 
might be as well five hundred, as far as 
the hope of raising it is concerned. The 
war has lasted twenty years, and may last 
another twenty, and the Militia be em- 
bodied all the time. David took to flight, 
hid himself here and there, and showed 
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himself no more about his old haunts till 
the danger was over. 

The last ballot for the Militia took 
place in 1830; but it was not a very for- 
midable affair, for there was not any pros- 
pect of the Militia being called out, and 
substitutes were easily obtained. Indeed, 
the whole force remained in a dormant 
condition till 1850, when a new Act was 
passed, and eighty thousand men were 
called for from England and Wales. The 
age for service was fixed from eighteen to 
thirty-five years, and the ballot might be 
used where necessary. But the service was 
limited to five years, and a bounty of six 
pounds spread over that period secured a 
sufficient number of recruits without re- 
sorting to extremities. The force was 
raised just in time for the Crimean War, 
when the whole was embodied, and many 
regiments volunteered for foreign service. 
Sundry regiments were stationed in gar- 
rison at Malta and Gibraltar; and the 
Militia in general was brought to a credit- 
able state of efficiency, while it furnished a 
constant supply of officers, and upwards of 
thirty thousand men, for the regiments in 
the field. 

In 1856 the Militia was disembodied, 
only to be re-embodied in the crisis of the 
Indian Mutiny. Since that time, the force 
has been again remodelled, and shared in 
the general reorganisation of the army in 
1871. As this scheme localised, in theory, 
the regiments of the regular army, it only 
remained to arrange the Militia as so many 
battalions attached to those of the active 
army. 

Thus, in a kind of colourable imitation 
of the system adopted in Continental 
armies, the whole array should consist of 
the first line or regular army, with its 
reserve ; and the second army, or Militia, 
with a corresponding reserve. And the 
reservists of the first army should pass into 
the Militia when their period of active 
service had expired, and, in course of time, 
pass into the reserve of the Militia, till 
they were past the age for service. 

Nothing of the kind, however, occurs. 
Regulars and Militia recruit from the 
same classes at the same ages, and the 
Militia regiment can only be considered as 
a kind of dormant regiment of the line 

—the sketch of a regiment, in fact, which 
would have to be filled up in a great hurry 
when any emergency arose. 

Then the ballot might come in. We 
are in the habit of saying that the question 
of a conscription in England is outside the 





line of practical politics. Bat, in reality, 
we have a conscription of a limited and 
partial character, which might be brought 
into action at any moment. Let us sup- 
pose that a national emergency has arisen, 
and that Parliament has voted an increase 
of the Militia from its present establish- 
ment of one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand, to, say, two hundred and fifty 
thousand men. A proclamation is issued 
by the Crown, embodying the whole force, 
and it is then the duty of the Secretary 
for War to apportion the quota to be raised 
by each county or quasi-county in the 
kingdom. 

Then the Lord Lieutenant would have 
to move. He has ceased to be the head of 
the Militia, which is now directly under 
the authority of the Crown; but for the 
purposes of the levy he is still in authority. 
The Deputy Lieutenants, hitherto only 
known for their smart, gold-laced uniforms, 
would come into play. One of them would 
preside over each sub-division, to whom | 
the householders of each parish would 
send in lists of all male persons between 
eighteen and thirty residing with them. 
These lists having been delivered, and the 
quota of each parish arranged ; first, the 
number of voluntary enlistments from each 
parish would be taken into consideration. 
The number of such being deducted from 
the quota, the deficiency, if any, would be 
raised by choosing, by lot, double the 
number required. Then exemptions may 
be claimed, and such as are allowed struck 
off the list. From the corrected Jist the 
vacancies must be filled up in nuwcrical 
order. 

All this reads like a cunningly-devised 
fable, to spread alarm among those other- 
wise fortunate persons who have not yet 
attained the age of thirty-five years. 
But such is the existing state of the law, 
and there are conceivable emergencies in 
which it might be necessary to carry it 
into effect. 

In its existing state, the Militia has 
suffered some slight decline of late years. 
There were enrolled, for the training of 
1886, a total for the United Kingdom of 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-six. Of these, 
fifteen thousand nine hundred and ninety 
failed to put in an appearance, leaving one 
hundred and five thousand five hundred 
and eighty-six present at the annual train- 
ing. But of these some twenty thousand 
were recruits, hardly to be counted as 








effectives; and the Militia reserve, num ber- 
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ing some thirty thousand, must also be 
deducted from the available force of the 
Militia, in case of hostilities. For the 
Militia reserve is really a reserve for the 
regular army, and would at once pass into 
it in a case of national danger or emergency. 
And thus the Militia cannot be reckoned 
at more than fifty thousand men ready to 
take the field. And that, it must be con- 
fessed, is but a poor show for the one 
hundred and fifty or so battalions which, 
if up to full strength, should bring some 
one hundred and forty thousand com- 
batants into the field. 

However, the future of the Militia still 
rests doubtful. Perhaps the name will 
disappear altogether—to be replaced by 
army reserve, or some such title—and al- 
though it has an honourable history, and a 
famous pedigree, yet it is not particularly 
appropriate to present conditions of service, 
and it militates somewhat against that 
practical unity which should exist in every 
branch of the national army. But if the 
name is replaced by another, the thing 
itself is far too valuable to be neglected ; 
and in one form or another the old national 
force must remain as an integral part of 
the national army. 





RED HAIR. 

THE prejudice against red hair is both 
ancient and wide-spread. For centuries 
the popular mind throughout Europe has 
associated hair of this unlucky colour with 
untrustworthiness and deceit. An old 
Latin “Collection of Proverbs,” by Henry 
Bebel, published in Germany in 1512, has 
the following : 

‘‘Raro breves humiles vidi ruffosque 
fideles.” (Proud are the short, and un- 
trustworthy the red-haired.) 

The Italians have a milder saying : 

“ Capelli rossi, o tutto foco o tutto mosci.” 
(Ked hair, either all fire or all softness.) 

There is an old French rhyme, dating 
from the seventeenth century, which says: 

Homme roux et femme barbue 

De trente pas loin le salue, 

Avecques trois pierres au poing 

Pour t’en aider 4 ton besoign. 
(Salute a red-haired man or bearded woman 
at thirty feet off, with three stones in thy 
fist to defend thee in thy need.) 

The same sentiment of dislike and dis- 
trast is found continually cropping up in 
our own older literature. 

It did not pass altogether without 
rebuke, Writers on vulgar errors occa- 





sionally denounced the prejudice, and a 
Gascon writer and soldier of the seven- 
teenth century, Cyrano de Bergerac, the 
author of various humorous and satirical 
pieces, boldly praised and glorified the 
despised colour. His work on the “States 
and Empires of the Sun” was translated 
into English, and in it he says that: 

“A Brave head covered with Red Hair is 
nothing else but the sun in the midst of 
his rays, yet many speak ill of it, because 
few have the honour to be s0.” 

And again, that flaxen hair betokens 
fickleness, and black obstinacy; but be- 
tween both, he says, is the medium : 

“Where wisdom in favour of Red- 
Haired men hath lodged virtue, so their 
flesh is much more delicate, their blood 
more pure, their spirits more clarified, and 
consequently their intellect more accom- 
plished, because of the mixture of the four 
qualities.” 

At the present day, in the North, it is 
considered unlucky for a red-haired man to 
be the first to enter a new house. There 
is also a notion that if such a man be the 
first to enter a house on New Year's morn- 
ing, ill-luck will surely follow, and will 
probably result in a death in the house 
before the end of the year. The popular 
prejudice seems to have originated in the 
tradition that Judas Iscariot was red- 
headed. There is a further tradition that 
the rebellious Absalom’s luxuriant locks 
were of the obnoxious colour; but it is 
hardly necessary to go beyond Judas for 
the origin of the feeling. Most of the old 
painters represent the traitorous Apostle 
with hair of the traditional colour. There 
is one notable exception, however, for, in 
Leonardo da Vinci's “ Last Supper,” Judas 
has black hair. 

The adjective, “Judas -haired,” and 
similar allusive phrases, frequently occur 
in old writers. In “As You Like It,” 
Rosalind says of Orlando: “His very 
hair is of the dissembling colour ;” to 
which Celia replies ; ‘‘ Something browner 
than Judas’s.” A character in Marston’s 
“ TInsatiate Countess” says: “I ever 
thought by his red beard hee would prove 
a Judas; here am I bought and sold.” 

Dryden frequently quarrelled with his 
publisher, Jacob Tonson, a man of very 
unprepossessing appearance, about pay- 
ments ; and on one occasion the poet sent 
him the following libellous lines : 


With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air. 
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With this pleasing beginning Dryden 
sent the message: “Tell the dog that he 
who wrote these lines can write more.” 

A modern allusion to the tradition is 
found in Matthew Arnold’s poem, “St. 
Brandon ” : 

That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 
Of hair that red and tufted fell ; 

It is—oh, where shall Brandon fly ?— 
The traitor Judas, out of hell. 

Although the traditional reason for the 
obnoxiousness of the colour has probably 
died out of popular recollection, red hair 
still remains the subject of vulgar reproach 
and sarcasm. The taunting cry of “ ginger” 
or “carrots” is familiar to the ear attuned 
to catch the echoes of the street. In 
America “mahogany top” is a similar 
term of reproach. “Carrots” and 
“carroty” are found pretty frequently in 
literature from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to our own time. “In 
the “ Book of Snobs,” the terrible old Lady 
Clapperclaw pours contempt upon the 
daughter of her rival, poor Blanche 
Muggins, with her “radish of a nose, and 
her carrots of ringlets.” In Ireland “foxy” 
is a more common term. Danat O'Leary, 
the hair-cutter in Gerald Griffia’s once 


famous novel, “The Collegians,” upon 
which the popular “Colleen Bawn” is 
founded, was known as Foxy Dunat in 


allusion to his red poll. Sydney Smith 
made amusing and effective use of the 
popular prejadice in his “ Peter Plymley’s 
Letters.” 

Notwithstanding the odium that may 
naturally be supposed to have attached 
to red hair in times past on account of its 
association with Judas, yet the same colour 
of beard seems sometimes to have been 
regarded with more kindly eyes. It was 
the mode in Elizabethan times to colour 
the beard, and red would appear to have 
been a fashionable tint, for in the first 
act of Lodowick Barry’s comedy of ‘‘ Ram- 


Alley” there is this dialogue : 
What coloured beard comes next by the 


Taffeta. 
window? 

Adriana. A black man’s, I think. 

Taffeta. I think not so; I think a red, for that is 
most in fashion, 


The custom, like other fashionable 
absurdities, was ridiculed on the boards 
of the theatres. Dekker recommends any 
one who has been stung by a play-writer’s 
epigram, or who has been insulted by 
having his feather, or his red beard, or his 
ittle legs brought on the stage, to rise in 
the middle of the performance “with a 





screwd and discontented face from your 
stoole to be gone,” and to draw out after 
him as large a body of companions as he 
can get to follow him. 

Burbage, the famous actor of Shake- 
spearean times, was known as the “ red- 
haired Jew,” because, in his performance of 
Shylock, hair and beard of fiery hue. 
formed prominent features in his “ make- 
up.” Tradition adds that he also donned 
a long and hooked false nose and a tawny 
petticoat, and thus arrayed, delighted the 
vulgar tastes of the gallery folk ; but there 
is no good authority for the statement, and 
the story is highly improbable. Ben Jonson 
had hair of the ruddy hue. When, in the 
course of explorations amongst the vaults 
beneath Westminster Abbey, madein 1849, 
the remains of ‘Rare Ben” were dis- 
covered, a few hairs, undoubtedly red, 
were still to be seen adhering to the skull. 
Shakespeare’s hair is usually described as 
auburn; but it was perhaps dangerously 
near the more pronounced colour, for it 
seems very probable that the “ Rufus” of 
John Marston’s satire, ‘ Pigmalion’s 
Image,” published in 1598, and the 
“Rufus Laberius Crispinus” of Ben 
Jonson’s “ Poetaster” were both intended 
to refer to William Shakespeare. 

The dislike to red hair has been referred 
by some enquirers to another origin than 
the Judas tradition. The ancient Danes 
were a red-headed people ; and it has been 
suggested that to the terror and hatred 
roused throughout the country at the time, 
and by the memory of their sanguinary 
raids, may be attributed the prejudice 
against all people with hair of their colour. 
In the west of Cornwall “red-headed 
Dane” is the most insulting term of re- 
proach that the native mind can invent. 
The Chinamar, in a similar complimentary 
spirit, alludes in his own language to the 
detested foreigner as the ‘red-haired 
man,” or sometimes “red-haired devil.” 
Cornishmen have a tradition that many 
centuries ago a great battle was fought on 
Gwenvor Sands, in Whitesand Bay, at 
the Land’s End, between the natives under 
King Arthur, and bands of invading 
foreigners supposed to be “red-haired 
Danes.” This opprobrious name has long 
been given to people with hair of the 
same hue, who are popularly supposed 
to be descendants of the ancient invaders ; 
and until recent times so strong was the 
prejudice against these “Danes,” that 
intermarriage with them was generally 
frowned upon, aud, as far as possible, 
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discountenanc3d. The tradition further 
promises that the “red-haired Danes” will 
again some day attack Cornwall, and that 
the invasion will be speedily followed by 
the end of the world. 





HAWTHORN. 


Tue hand I love has dropped a spray 
Of softly-tinted, scented 7 
The dew clings to it still ; 
The hand I love will never miss 
The little flower that I can kiss 
And fondle at my will. 


The heart I love will never guess 
What charm to soothe life’s loneliness, 
I found beside the way ; 
With hands close-clasped about my prize, 
I walk beneath the soft spring skies 
So tender, yet so grey. 


I walk alone, as I must go 
For ever all my life below ; 
For me the gentle spring 
That bears sweet messages to earth, 
Hath naught to say of joy’s new birth, 
Or love's new blossoming. 


And yet Ilove thee! Well—'tis well, 
Though my locked lips may never tell 
The tale with tender prayer. 
I drop my poor heart in thy way, 
As thou hast dropped this hawthorn spray, 
But dost thou know—or care? 


I stooped to grasp thy slighted flower, 

Light-plucked, light-lost, in careless hour, 
But wilt thou stoop to take 

The humble heart that I have cast 

Before thee—all its dreary past 
Out-blotted for thy sake? 


I hide thy flowe. - pon a breast 

That throbs with passionate unrest, 
That aches and longs for thee! 

But with calm face and placid eye 

My poor, poor heart thou passest by, 
And wilt not turn to see, 


‘* Love gives itself,” the poet sang, 

‘It is not bought.” Truth’s accent rang 
In that undying strain ; 

Love gives itself—I give to thee 

What none shall buy or beg from me, 
And must I give in vain? 


In vain? Love shames that selfish cry, 
Love giveth unreservedly, 
Without a thought of gain ; 
Love is content for no return 
To watch and wait, to hope and yearn— 
Love never is in vain! 


So be it—and so best! My heart 

Is fain to learn that selfless part, 
The teaching is divine ; 

I love thee to life’s longest day, 

Though the dear hand that dropped the may, 
Be never, never mine ! 





“FROM CONVICTION.” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


THEY were twins, the two brothers, and 
as much alike as twins generally are. 
Rich, young, handsome with all the 
beauty of their Irish race—the Fitzgeralds, 





when they bought the old Appledore 
estate, quickly became the “cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes.” The eyes of many 
daughters of the land, and not a few 
mothers. 

The latter considered that young, 
eligible men, with incomes which tradition 
placed at two thousand a year each, were 
not met with every day. The former per- 
ceived that such good-looking young men 
were few and far between; and forthwith 
“hoped they should see something of the 
Mr. Fitzgeralds,” as they gently expressed 
in conversation their firm determination 
that the Mr. Fitzgeralds should see a great 
deal of them. 

The Vicar’s daughters, the Doctor's 
sister, the Curate’s aunt, who kept house 
for him and was fond of saying, how “ very 
little difference in age” there was between 
herself and ‘dear Reginald” — twenty 
years apparently being a mere trifle in her 
eyes—together with many daughters of 
the country houses in the neighbourhood, 
all eagerly anticipated the first news, the 
earliest verdict on the new-comers. 

The men who called on them said 
simply, after the concise manner of the 
sterner sex when describing each other : 
“Not a bad sort, either of them ;” which 
was all as it should be ; but, to the minds 
of their female relatives, lacked colour as a 
description. No more detailed one seemed 
forthcoming, however. 

A terrible whisper crept about to the 
effect that the Fitzgeralds had “ declined 
with thanks ” the invitations to tennis and 
to dinner-parties which had been sent them, 
and had only dined out once since their 
arrival, at the house of an old Squire in 
the next county, a confirmed bachelor, who 
was known to his lady acquaintances as “a 
regular bear.” 

This was followed by the proclamation 
of a still more terrible fact. ‘Theo Mr. 
Fitzgeralds are — misogynists.” When 
those who did not know what the word 
meant had condescended to believe those 
who had looked in a dictionary, and did, 
hope contradicted the poet’s words, in that 
it fled at once and for ever from the 
feminine breast in Appledore. 

For it was true. Bob Fitzgerald him- 
self had said it. The Vicar had called on 
the brothers at once, parochially of course, 
and, to him, Bob had put it very plainly : 

‘*My brother and I do not go into 
society—not general society, that is. We 
are misogynists, from conviction. Never 
have anything to do with any women. 
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You'll come and see us though, as often as 
you care to?” 


The good man assented readily. His 


instincts were sociable, and, without alto- 
gether agreeing with his hosts, he could 
not but confess to himself that moments 
did occur in his own daily life, when he 
found the society of the five women to 
whom he belonged a trifle monotonous. 


The simple fact was that it seemed to 
the brothers that woman’s chief end was 
to marry man, and having married him, 
to make him miserable for ever. 

And having seen one after another of 
their greatest cronies fail into this terrible 
pitfall, and finding it difficult in London 
wholly to keep out of the society they 
dreaded and hated, they took this old 
country place and settled down in safety ; 
for the women could not force themselves 
on two bachelors. In town, their own 
sisters, cousins, and aunts had formed a too 
close connecting link. Here, there was 
none, 

In their ménage, their principles were 
faithfully carried out. All the servants 
were men, except one old woman, who 
was very deaf and very ancient. To the 
presence of this one member of the de- 
spised sex they had been obliged to 
submit, as butler, footmen, page-boys, and 
errand boys all drew a hard and fast line 
round their respective dutiez, within which 
line nor words nor wages could induce 
them to include bed-making. 

There was, naturally, an oddly masculine 
air about the rooms. Comfort was studied, 
appearances comparatively disregarded, for, 
though all the furniture and decoration 
was good and artistic, everything lacked 
the finishing touches which only a woman 
can give. 

There was a curiously lonely look about 
the drawing-room, which contained, as Jem 
proudly said, ‘“‘No women’s gimcracks,” 
and in the dining-room, dust lay thickly in 
corners and crevices, too small to come 
within the wide, masculine field of vision, 
either of masters or servants. 

The smoking-room was in too constant 
use to bear any traces of the rather 
desolate aspect of the rest of the house. 
Perhaps, unconsciously to themselves, this 
influenced the two brothers in the frequent 
use they made of it. They were sitting 
there together, one showery afternoon, 
about a week after the Vicar’s call, each 
with a cigar and a more or less en- 
grossing paper, enjoying themselves in 





attitudes which were sufficiently charac- 
teristic. 

Jem, the slighter and fairer of the two, 
lay at full length in a long, cushioned 
deck-chair, his grey eyes lazily staring into 
the fire, and his arms crossed. Bob, whose 
clear-cut, handsome features were an exact 
copy of his brother's, except that they 
were copied in a brown skin instead of a 
fair one, sat upright on a chair turned the 
wrong way, so that his face and its back 
faced the fire together. He was restlessly 
jerking the chair backwards and forwards, 
and pulling his heavy moustache with one 
hand, while the other held his half-finished 
cigar. 

His was the leading spirit of the two. 
He was more determined, more enter- 
prising than Jem. He it was who had 
proposed this arrangement; had taken 
the house; had engaged their domestic 
retainers; had returned the calls of 
those men who had called on the two; 
aud had infused enough spirit into Jem to 
make him believe that the whole thing 
was what he had himself all along intended 
to suggest to Bob as ‘‘a good move.” 

Jem went through life with an easy in- 
souciance, which, as he often mentally 
observed, ‘saved no end of trouble.” He 
was thinking—as he watched Bob’s chair 
jerk more and more, and Bob look more 
serious than he himself often felt called 
upon to do—how uncomfortable it must 
be to worry oneself about anything, and 
wondering if he should exert himself to 
break the silence which had lasted for the 
last five minutes, when Bob’s chair sud- 
denly stood still, and he said, abruptly : 

“T say, Jem, there are more women 
hereabouts than we bargained for, I’m 
afraid.” 

‘Same everywhere,” Jem responded, 
briefly. 

“It’s a nuisance, when the place is so 
exactly what we want —shooting, and 
everything.” 

*‘ They don’t bother us.” 

“They may. There is no being up to 
the ways that women have of getting at 
one. I got a note yesterday from Mrs. 
Russell—subscription to the decorations, 
or something. If I don’t answer it, she'll 
come and call. If I do, she'll equally call 
to thank me. I know them all.” 

“Be out,” suggested his brother. 
* You’ve no resources, Bob. By the way, 
did you meet the Vicar to-day? Out with 
four women! Great Scott! I’d be buried 
alive first !” 
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‘He is,” answered Bob, grimly, “ under 
feminine strata of various ages.” 

“ His life must be a burden,” continued 
Jem, lazily. 

“A burden!” echoed Bob. “ Rather! 
And such an unnecessary one; as if life 
weren’t quite bother enough, without 
giving yourself a double share of every 
i detail in the shape of a woman’s 
fads.” , 

‘There are those who say that the 
process diminishes annoying details,” Jem 
said, with an odd twinkle in his eyes. 
There were moments when he loved to 
tease Bob. 

“There are those who will swear that 
two and two make five,” retorted his 
brother. ‘‘ Thank goodness, if there is one 
subject I understand, one subject I have 
well thought out, it is woman,” 

“You can’t speak from experience, 
though.” 

“From study, which is far more con- 
clusive. Speak from experience! Heaven 
save me—or rather, I’m quite capable of 
nen myself from so humiliating a 
all!” 

“You're aggressive this afternoon, Bob. 
What’s up?” 

“T’m bothered. 
land. 


I want to go to Shir- 
He’s taken that large moor. I 
want some shooting there awfully ; but— 
he’s got lots of sisters, and that house 


is so fullof women. It will be hateful; 
and I can’t make up my mind.” 

“Oh, go; the women won’t bother you. 
They don’t go on much when once they 
know how one feels, I think—not seriously. 
Aud Shirland knows—he’ll say.” 

“Ob, he’ll tell them all right. You'd 
go, then, would you, and chance ten or 
twelve girls?” 

“Rather. “I wish he'd asked me, that’s 
al]. You'll see so little of his women, it’s 
not worth bothering about.” 

“All right. I think I shall. What 
shall you do? Go to Paris, or yachting, 
or what?” 

“Oh, Paris; for a fortnight or so, I 
think. Come out, it’s lifting just now, 
and I want to see Edwards about those 
pheasants,” 


Jem did not go at once to Paris, after 
Bob’s departure, hoever, 

Every other day he looked out trains 
and boats; and on the days in between 
he made up his mind that he must first go 
to his tailor. 

But as the making up of Jem’s mind 





was a process which generally took till 
four o’clock or so in the afternoon, it was 
impossible to “run up” to London that 
same day, and he invariably ended by 
“sleeping over ” the whole question. 

The weather was glorious. Perfect 
September days are enough to make any 
man hesitate as to leaving a charming old } 
country place for hot, dusty Paris—any 
man, at least, with Jem’s lazy country- 
me nature. And day after day slipped 
Post-cards, the only form of corres- 
pondence he ever indulged in, proclaimed 
Bob’s welfare, or asked that some in- 
dispensable article or other might be sent [ 
him, and Jem had nearly come to the con- 
clusion that it was quite necessary he 
should give up Paris and “see after Bob’s 
belongings,” on the principle, perhaps, that 
any excuse is good enough for the inert 
mind, when the weather broke up com- 
pletely and suddenly with a series of 
thunderstorms. 

On the second day of alternate down- 
pour and grey, heavy skies, Jem sat in the 
smoking-room, and used strong language } 
about his own folly in not going away 
before. He had indulged in this pastime 
for nearly an hour, while the sky grew 
gradually darker and darker, when a vivid, 
almost lurid flash of lightning, followed 
instantly by a crashing roll of thunder, 
made him start up and go, with the curious 
instinct we all have at those moments, to 
the window “ to see ” the invisible. 

“It’s awfully near,” he said to himself, 
as he stood at the window. He looked 
towards the park to see if anything had | 
been struck, then turned to the angle from 
which he could see the front entrance. 
“By Jove!” he exclaimed suddenly, flung 


down his cigar, strode out of the room, 


and in two seconds had reached the hall 
door, and flung it wide open, with amaze- [ 
ment plainly written in his countenance. 

There, dripping from head to foot, stood 
a girl. Her hat and its feathers were one 
soft, shapeless mass ; her thick blue serge }, 
gown was dark and discoloured with rain ; 
her brown hair was in short, tight wet 
curls; and tiny streams of rain all over her | 
face. 

But, notwithstanding all this, no one 
could have possessed a sweeter, fresher, 
more innocent-looking face than the one 
which was lifted to Jem, and grew crimson 
as she said, imploringly : 

“Ob, I do beg your pardon, but I’m so 
frightened always in a thunderstorm. I 
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came to meet my uncle ; I lost my way; I 
don’t know these roads much, and —I 
didn’t see any house but this when it 
began to thunder. May I just stand in 
the porch till it’s over? I was going to 
ring and ask, when you came.” 

‘Stand in the porch!” said Jem, hastily. 
“Goodness, no! Come in.” 

“Oh, this will do quite well, thanks,” 
she said, looking more confused and 
prettier than before, “I’m only so afraid 
of the lightning.” 

“Nonsense,” Jem said, abruptly ; “‘ you 
must get dry somehow. Come in.” 

Half-reluctantly and half-compelled to 
obey by the peremptory tone, which was 
the same Jem would have used to a man 
in like circumstances—his sentences had 
so rarely been framed for women’s ears— 
she followed him across the hall, leaving a 
shower of tiny drops as she walked. He 
took her straight into the smoking-room— 
he had given himself the solace of a fire 
there—and rang the bell. The girl looked 
so surprised, so out of countenance at her 
surroundings, that even Jem understood, 
and said reassuringly : 

Tt’s all right; I'll send for my—my— 
housemaid,” after several vain attempts to 
give the anomalous position of their one 
woman inmate a name. ‘' Send Mrs. Hewet- 
son here at once,” Jem said to the amazed 
footman. 

“T’m staying at Weremouth,” the girl 
said. ‘“ My uncle is Mr. Burnet. It was 
very foolish of me to get lost; but I did 
want a walk so, and he would have driven 
me back. It wasn’t raining when I came 
Oh!” as a second flash lighted up 
even the dark old engravings on the walls. 
‘“‘Oh—it’s so near,” and she grasped the back 
of a chair near to her. Then, with a sud- 
den change of thought, only possible to a 
woman, “Oh, I’m spoiling your carpet so,” 
she said, looking at the circle of wet drops 
around her. 

“Hang the carpet! Oh, I beg your 
pardon,” Jem responded ; ‘ but it doesn’t 
matter two straws. I want you to get 
dry. Where is that woman ?” 

“ That woman” opened the door at this 
instant, having delayed manifestly in order 
to get a clean apron. 

“Mrs, Hewetson,” Jem said, “take this 
lady and get her things dry. See after 
them carefully. And—and—Miss——” 





Jem, suddenly remembering that he did 
not know the name of the girl whom the 
storm had thus cast at his doors, stopped 
short. 








“ Beatrice Kennedy, my name is,” she 
said, with the first approach toa smile that 
had appeared on the shy little face, “I 
don’t know yours, you know.” 

“Oh, I'm Jem Fitzgerald,” her host 
answered, wondering if she had heard his 
name, and wishing, for the first time and 
half- unconsciously, that the traditions 
which clung to it were other than they 
were. 

“It’s so very kind of you,” she began. 

Then, in obedience to Jem’s brusque, 
embarrassed “Nonsense! get dry quick, 
or you'll have a most awful cold,” she 
moved to the door, and it closed behind 
the two women. 

Jem sat down by the fire in more 
perturbation of spirit than his lazy 
inner self had known for years. What 
would Bob say? Would this woman be 
the means of bringing a whole lot of others 
about the place? Would all her people 
come and call ? 

Well, it was no good bothering. She 
was a stranger, going away soon, very 
likely. And no one, not Bob even, could 
have sent her away in this rain. 

He did not ever remember seeing a 
woman quite like her before. There 
couldn’t be many with that curly hair, 
and those lovely large dark grey eyes, 
which had looked so round and childlike 
when she was frightened just now. 

He stirred the fire meditatively. A 
lingering thought was in his mind that 
perhaps some were better than others, 
perhaps all women weren’t so scheming 
and insincere as he had always thought. 
But he pulled himself up quickly, saying 
aloud: ‘* What a fool you are, Jem! As if 
you didn’t know the whole lot through 
and through!” And he left these vague 
imaginings for the more practical thought 
that had just occurred to him. First that 
something hot to drink was good, surely, 
when you got so wet as that; and what 
did women drink? Could he offer her 
whisky? The second was that he must 
offer to drive her home, whether he liked 
it or not. 

There was no sign on his faee of not 
liking it when, twenty minutes later, he 
stood by the fire with his rough-weather 
coat on. On a table at his elbow stood 
hot claret and water. He had decided 
that this was ‘‘more in a woman’s line.” 

The door opened, and Miss Kennedy 
came in, looking, if possible, prettier 
than when she stood in the rain on the 
steps, 
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One hand gathered together the many 
folds of a voluminous Me black gown 
of Mrs. Hewetson’s; the other drew a 
large grey woollen shawl into what folds 
were possible to its thick texture. Her 
hat was the only one of her own properties 
which adorned the little figure. 

“My things won’t be dry for so long,” 
she said, seeing Jem’s look, “ that your 
housekeeper has lent me these. I’ve 
come to say good-bye, and thank you very 
much indeed for being so good to me; 
and will you tell me which is the quickest 
way for me to get home—to Were- 
mouth ?” 

“You're not going yet,” said Jem. 
‘And when you do go, I’m going to 
drive you in my dog-cart. Come here 
and have this to drink. Nonsense,” as he 
saw she was going to refuse. ‘Come, you 
must. You'll be no end foolish not to.” 

The colour ran in waves all over her 
face. But she did as Jem’s peremptory 
words bade her, and then said, hesi- 
tatingly : 

“It’s so very good of you. Uncle will 
thank you ; but I can’t bear you to have 
the trouble -—of driving me. Id so 
much rather not.” 

“T’d much rather, though.” 

And Jem spoke the truth. He was be- 
ginning to think that it really did not 
matter, for the present, whether those eyes 
were insincere or not, He wanted to go 
on looking at them. 

He tucked her up in the dog-cart, jumped 
in after her, and came to the conclusion, as 
they drove along, that wet weather was 
most agreeable and pleasing, and the desire 
for a fine summer popular prejudice only. 


Jem’s horse grew thoroughly acquainted 
with that road in the course of the next 
few weeks, 

He refused Mr. Burnet at first, when the 
old gentleman—honestly grateful for Jem’s 
care of his niece—gave him the ordinary 
English tangible form of thanks, a pres- 
sing invitation to dine. 

But when Mr. Burnet answered his re- 
fusal by: “ Not go into society! I’m not 
offering you society, my dear sir, only just a 
quiet dinner with my niece and myself— 
just Trix and me, that’s all,” Jem gave in, 
weakly, he thought, with one side of his 
decisive faculty; the other side had got 
past caring for anything while he could 
have a chance of seeing those grey eyes. 

Two quiet evenings with “Trix and 
me,” brought Jem to the conclusion that 





Bob was not infallible. Some women 
might be trustworthy—and, suddenly, he 
found that he would have answered with 
all he held dear for Beatrice Kennedy’s faith. 

The third time, he went to Weremouth 
** Just to call,” he said; but a call lasting 
from five to ten is, fortunately, rare. 
Neither is it wholly conventional to take 
your hosters into your arms, at leaving, 
and kiss her. Jem did; nor did he look 
confused when he became aware that old 
Mr. Burnet stood in a doorway watching 
them, with an odd smile at the corners of 
his mouth, 


Three months had gone since Bob left 
Appledore for Scotland ; his postcards had 
grown fewer and fewer. Which was per- 
haps as well, for Jem certainly had had no 
time to answer them. He had not written 
himself, ‘Explanations take so many 
sheets of paper,” he said. 

“ And so much trouble, you lazy Jem,” 
said his wife. 

They were standing together by the firo 
in the smoking-room ; both her hands were 
clasped round one of his arms, his other 
arm was round her slight shoulders, and 
his hand ruffled her brown, curly hair. 

‘‘ Well, he'll be home soon, for certain, 
and that’s simplest. Afraid of him! Non- 
sense, Trix; why? Hates women? Well, 
you know—so——” 

But Jem was interrupted by the hasty 
opening of the door. 

“Bob!” he exclaimed, as he became 
aware that his brother, in travelling coat 
and cap, stood before him. 

“Jem, I thought I should find you 
here,” Bob began. Then he suddenly 
caught sight of the little figure standing 
by Jem, and broke off with an indefinable 
look on his face. 

“Let me introduce you to Mrs. James 
Fitzgerald, Bob,” was Jem’s somewhat 
irrelevant response. 

But Bob turned on his heel abruptly, 
and went out of the room. Before Jem 
had time to answer Trix’s anxious words, 
Bob was back again, and with him a tall, 
dark, graceful girl. 

‘‘Let me introduce you to Mrs, Robert 
Fi'zgerald, Jem,” he said. 


The vicar’s daughter, the doctor’s sister, . 
the curate’s aunt, unanimously agreed that 
“when people change their minds, thoy 
should change them reasonably,” and the 
Mrs, Fitzgeralds are hardly so popular 
with those ladies as they deserve to be. 
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JACQUES BONHOMME : 
THE MAN. 


AT twenty years of age complete, our 
Jacques is, or ought to be, a man, seeing that 
he is called upon to take his place amongst 
his country’s defenders. He draws for the 
Conscription. 

Every year, on an appointed day, at the 
Mairie or Town Hall, all young men—born 
within certain areas and given dates—are 
summoned to draw from a bowl a number, 
which determines their time of service in 
the ranks. The numbers are stamped or 
written on papers of equal size, carefally 
folded, so as to allow no possibility of 
selection. The conscript is at liberty to 
stir up these folded papers in the bowl, 
and then take the one which he fancies 
gives him the best chance. 

The difference is great between the Con- 
scription, as practised before the Franco- 
German War of 1870, and that which 
obtains at the present day, when every- 
body, without distinction, has to be a 
soldier. The numbers drawn by con- 
scripts range from one, upwards, to a 
number corresponding with the number 
of young men on the registers who are 
liable to serve. The total number de- 
pends, of course, on the male population 
fally twenty years of age belonging to each 
locality. Absence gives no exemption 
from drawing; for if a young man is ill 
or away, his father or his nearest relation 
draws in his stead, and if no relation be 
there, the Maire, But, as the number of 
conscripts required was mostly less than 
the number liable to serve, the highest 
numbers drawn were equivalent to ex- 
emption, while the lowest involved the 
certainty of being taken. 

Before the war, all conscripts who drew 
had a double shance of exemption. First, 
from the possibility of drawing a ‘good 
number”; next, from the permission to 
purchase a substitute, if their parents were 
able to afford it. There were agents, fami- 
liarly known as “ marchands d’hommes,” 
dealers in men, who supplied the article— 
at a fixed price, as regularly as any other 
merchandise is sold in the market—in the 
shape of old soldiers, who willingly ac- 
cepted a fresh engagement, for a consider- 
ation ; or of young men, left free by their 
good number, who chose to barter their 
liberty for a round sum of money. But, 
now that no substitution is allowed, the 
men-merchant’s occupation is gone. 








Exemption, nevertheless, is sometimes, 
though rarely, attempted to be secured by 
self-mutilation of the hand or foot, by 
simulated disease, or artificial sores. Such 
offences, when discovered and proved by 
the army-surgeons, are severely punished. 

Amongst the most ignorant of the popu- 
lation, there exist impostors and charlatans 
who pretend to assure luck at the Con- 
scription by incantations, sorcery, ‘and 
other devices. So lately as the month of 
March in the present year, a woman was Con- 
demned to a month’s imprisonment by the 
tribunal of Saint-Gaudens—in the Depart- 
ment of the Upper Garonne, within sight 
of the distant Pyrenees—for the exercise 
of her speciality, which consisted in pro- 
curing exemption from military service by 
administering to conscripts certain potions, 
of whose composition she kept the secret, 
and by making in front of them, as they 
proceeded to draw lots, a few more or less 
magnetic passes. 

But, to do Jacques Bonhomme justice, 
he is not a coward. If ho would willingly 
escape the Conscription, it is not through 
fear. He dislikes it because it changes all 
his habits, and takes him away from his 
beloved home. Now that everybody has 
to learn the use of firearms, and that 
military service is inevitable, it is looked 
upon in much the same way as the com- 
mon herd of mankind consider death. 
Everybody must die, one day or other; 
every individual knows that he must one 
day die, although, as Dr. Young truly 
says, “All men think all men mortal but 
themselves.” But he does not trouble 
enough about the matter to daily recall 
the unpleasant fact to his mind. In the 
same way, though every man must he a 
soldier, war is not just now raging ; and, 
moreover, in war, everybody is not killed. 
Men come back, even from Tonkin. So 
the law of universal Conscription, when it 
comes to be applied, is accepted in the same 
spirit as the law of universal mortality. 

The rigours of military life, too, may be 
softened by the soldier’s mastery of some 
usefal trade, which circumstances may 
require him to exercise in the regiment. 
He prefers any of those occupations to 
drill or “corvées,” that is, fatigue-parties. 
Some garrisons have large plots of ground 
attached, on which vegetables are culti- 
vated for the consumption of the men. A 
good gardener herein finds an agreeable re- 
lief from his regulation tasks. A skilful per- 
former on any brass wind - instrument 
stands a chance of being incorporated into 
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the band. The young man selected for 
his officer’s orderly, has an easy time of it, 
if he takes care to deserve it, especially if, 
by little attentions and opportune services, 
he can merit and gain the good will of his 


officer’s lady. 


The term of military service is still under- 
its eventual duration is 


a uniform three years’ service for all. 
Uniformity and equality, however, are not 
easy of attainment, even in a Republic— 
less so, in fact, than under a Cesar. The 
“ Volontariat d’un An,” still existing, but 
threatened with extinction, to profit by 
which an examination has to be passed 
and money paid down, is quite different 
from a young man’s voluntary enlistment 
in the army before the time when he 
would be legally compelled to draw for 
the Conscription. He gains some slight 
advantages, besides perhaps gratifying his 
own personal tastes, by thus anticipating 
the date of drawing. 

The conscript is not called out to join 
his regiment until the end of the current 
year; which gives him a little time for 
reflection and the settlement of his affairs 
at home, The low numbers drawn now 
impose, nominally, five years, often con- 
siderably shortened; the high and good 
numbers, one year only. Sometimes an 
incorrigibly uncouth, stupid, or slovenly 
young fellow will be ‘‘réformé” before his 
time is out; that is, discharged and sent 
about his business, as hopelessly incapable 
and not worth the trouble of punishing. 

But all, as has been stated, must draw. 
Excuses derived from real bodily infir- 
mities — hump-back, blindness, lameness, 
chronic disease, or from being the eldest 
son of a widow—are afterwards duly con- 
sidered and allowed for by the Oonseil de 
Révision, Even girls, who have been 
stupidly entered in the Register of Births 
as boys, by masculine names, have been 
obliged to draw for the Conscription—or 
the Maire in their stead—and the mistake 
rectified afterwards. 

Once in the army, in full swing as a 
soldier, permissions to come home for a 
while, varying from forty-eight hours to a 
month or two, depend entirely on cir- 
cumstances — his own good conduct, the 
pleasure of his commanding officer, the 
possibility of sparing his services in the 
regiment, or the need of his presence at 
home for urgent family affairs, such as the 
illness or death of a parent. In harvest 


j time, when hands are short and crops are 








praying hard to be got in, in good con- 
dition, a farmer will perhaps be allowed 
to receive a certain number of men to help 
him with his agricultural labours. For 
the soldiers, who are sure to be heartily 
welcomed in such a case, the change of 
work is as good as a holiday. And 
Jacques is now a well-grown map, robust 
in health and sound in muscle. 

I might, not unreasonably, here be 
asked : 


Upon what meats does this our Bonhomme feed, 

That he is grown so stout ? 

Well, those same growth-giving meats are 
mainly derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom. Bread, and plenty of it, is the grand 
foundation of his dietary. Potatoes are ad- 
mitted, as an addition and a change ; but not, 
as in Ireland, as the staff of life. Salad in 
unlimited quantity and frequency, from 
the beginning to the end of its season: 
mache, corn-salad, or lamb-lettuce—a great 
favourite, although, being eaten, it leaves 
an after-taste of one’s having swallowed 
drugs from an apothecary’s shop—dande- 
lion, green and blanched ; radishes, little 
red, round, and long, and big black, white, 
or yellow Spanish ; lettuce, cos and cab- 
bage; water-cress; endive, curled and 
broad-leaved ; and cooked beetroot, cold ; are 
all considerable articles of consumption, of 
course helped down with a huge slice of 
bread. 

“How often can you eat salad?” I 
asked a young peasant, 

“Three times a day, monsieur, so long 
as it laste,” was the answer. 

French beans—“ princesses” or “ flage- 
olets”—are in great request, either hot, 
as a dinner dish, or cold, dressed as salad 
with oil and vinegar. Boiled haricots, also, 
plain, hot, or dressed as salad cold, come 
in as a substantial mess in winter. 

An indispensable repast with the French 
working peasant, is his ‘‘ collation,” a solid 
slice of bread eaten at four or five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and frequently taken with 
him or carried out to him in the fields— 
perhaps with a little grease spread on it 
as a luxury—and consumed with a leaf 
of sorrel or lettuce laid on it as a thumb- 
piece; or their place is taken by a few 
spring onions—the thinnings of the beds— 
or a clove of garlic. In the South, a red, 
fiery capsicum is thus indulged in, to re- 
lieve and season the bread—which, per- 
haps, is partially made with the flour of 
maize. Supported by this inexpensive 
treat, the rustics resume their work till 
supper-time, 
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In a country comprising such a variety 
of climates as France, certain details of 
the agricultural bill of fare necessarily 
vary somewhat with the region. But, 
everywhere, it is an acknowledged rule 
that the working-man’s stomach should be 
well filled with something. His food is 
the fuel which keeps his locomotive going, 
and without which it must inevitably stop, 
just as a railway train would have to halt 
when the coals are burnt out. 

A retired farmer, of my acquaintance, 
before definitely engaging fresh hands, gave 
them a dinner, and watched their appetite. 
If a man ate bis food with relish, that suited 
him well; but if a fellow played with his 
knife, fork, and spoon, and only looked at 
his victuals with indifferent eyes, that can- 
didate was refused acceptance ; because, as 
the master said, if he could not eat, he 
could not work. The same test, I believe, 
has been employed in England by a rail- 
way contractor in his choice of navvies. 

Jacques Bonhomme, in the North, has 
a breakfast of bread and pork lard—on 
Fridays, butter. For drink, so-called tea, 


containing little or none of the Chinese 
herb, but boiled milk and water flavoured 


with a pinch of cinnamon, or a few black- 
currant or other leaves ; or, perhaps, he 
has “lait battu,” butter-milk, a favourite 
light and agreeable beverage. At noon, 
or half-past at latest, he dines off soup— 
such as English labourers would consider 
very poor broth — salt pork, potatoes, 
haricots, or salad, and inexhaustible bread. 
Roast meat but rarely appears at table. 
On days when meat is not allowed, it is 
replaced by hard eggs, if not too dear at 
the time. A glass or two of beer, or small 
cider — called “boisson” in Normandy — 
and piquette, or small wine, in wine-growing 
departments, completes the repast. For 
the afternoon, there is the above-mentioned 
collation, Supper mostly consists of soup 
and bread. 

In large farms, where several labourers 
are employed, the men dine first, at a 
separate table, in the presence of the 
master or the mistress, who see that they 
are properly served. When they rise to 
leave, the family dine, with probably some 
addition to the bill of fare, In small 
holdings, where the owner or the occu- 
pier employs only an extra hand or two, 
they all sit down to table together, and so 
take their share of little indulgences, such 
as a few bunches of currants, a pear, a cup 
of coffee, and a “ canard,” or duck, namely, 
a lump of sugar dipped in eau-de-vie, 





While on this topic it would be a cul- 
pable omission to forget either soupe 
maigre—soup innocent of meat—for Fri- 
days, or soupe aux choux, cabbage soup. 

Soupe maigre, simple enough to make, 
still requires care to prevent its burning. 
All sorts of available vegetables, chopped 
fine; dried haricots previously steeped ; 
bread ; a bit of butter; and cooked sorrel 
—whose flavour should predominate—are 
thrown into boiling water and frequently 
stirred till all is tender and thoroughly 
mingled. No garden, whether belonging 
to great people or small, is complete with- 
out a handsome bed of that excellent anti- 
scorbutic and relisher of insipid viands, the 
broad-leaved sorrel, ‘‘ oseille de Belleville.” 

For cabbage soup, “ soupe aux choux,” 
shred a well-hearted cabbage across in 
slices ; wash them scrupulously. Set your 
boiler on the fire with cold water and a 
nice piece of salt pork in it. When it 
boils, throw in the cabbage and let it 
simmer gently till both aré cooked. Take 
out the pork, to be served after the soup. 
Pat slices of bread into your tureen, and 
pour over them the boilings with the 
cabbage. A tall-growing, yellow-leaved 
variety of cabbage, which does not form a 
heart, is cultivated for soup -making in 
spring, when hearted-cabbage is no longer 
to be had. 

So popular is this humble mess of pot- 
tage that cabbage-soup is to the expatriated 
French peasant, and also to people in a 
higher social position, what the “ ranz des- 
vaches ” is to the Swiss abroad. A valued 
friend — the captain of a French frigate 
stationed off Madagascar, complaining of 
the bad quality and the scarcity of fresh 
provisions, as well as of the vapour-bath 
climate—from the effects of which, after 
returning home, he died—wrote to me: 
“Ob, how I should enjoy the sight of 
snow, or the taste of a nice plate of 
cabbage-soup |” 

The genuine French “ pot-au-feu,” made 
with a piece of salt pork, a piece of fresh 
beef, and Henry the Fourth’s historical hen 
in the soup-kettle, is a luxury not too fre- 
quently indulged in. 

The First of December, Saint Eloy’s day, 
is the farmers’, and also the blacksmiths’ 
féte. In the morning, Jacques Bonhomme 
puts on his Sunday clothes, and he and his 
fellows, in procession, bear on_ their 
shoulders the large ornamented loaf or 
cake, contributed in turn by the principal 
cultivators of the parish, to be blessed at 
church and converted into ‘pain bénit,” 
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which is afterwards distributed to favoured 
friends and patrons. The loaf is escorted 
by rustic music, whose strains do not 
change from generation to generation. 
After mass, only a short interval separates 
them from the dinner given by the master, 
which comprises a variety of unwonted 
good things, finished off with a gloria, 
that is, coffee, with a littlek—sometimes a 
fair quantity of—brandy in it. The day’s 
amusements wind up with a ball, begin- 
ning early, and ending late, at which 
evening full-dress, though not forbidden, 
would greatly astonish the assembled 
dancers, who would never have seen such 
a thing in all their lives. 

When the obligatory one yesr's, or the 
nominal five years’ service has been duly 
performed, Jacques has still to be called 
out twice, after two years’ interval, for 
twenty-eight days’ exercite each time, and 
again, later on, for thirteen days. This is 
deemed necessary, to prevent Jacques from 
forgetting how to handle a gun, or to obey 
the word of command. But itis a vexatious 
regulation for fathers of families, profes- 
sional men, and people of business in 
general. It istempered by sending them to 
a garrison as near as may be to their homes, 
and by permissions of absence for a day or 
so, a8 often as military requirements allow. 

After his two twenty-eight days’ and his 
one thirteen days’ exercise to refresh his 
memory, his country has no further claim 
on Jacques Bonhomme ; he is free to do as 
he pleases, in time of peace, to all intents 
and purposes, though he is held to belong 
to the army up to forty years of age. But 
let war break out, he, and every one else 
capable of bearing arms, will be sent to 
the front, without mercy or consideration 
for widowed mothers, or innocent and 
helpless wives and children, The horrors 
and miseries of war are not confined to 
the battle-field. 

When Jacques comes home for good, 
he usually resumes, if in the country, his 
agricultural pursuits ; if in town, his shoe- 
making, tailoring, or other’ handicraft. 
Rarely does he consent to remain under 
arms, now that he can no longer sell him- 
self as a substitute. Men who adopt the 
military profession permanently, mostly 
belong toa somewhat superior class, though 
exceptions are far from uncommon. A sup- 
ply of good non-commissioned officers is what 
the French army finds least easy to obtain. 

Undoubtedly, the travel and the change 
of surroundings open Jacques’s mind to 


aptitude for turning his hand to anything. 
He perceives that the world contains other 
objects and ideas besides. those within the 
horizon of his village steeple; still, tra- 
velling by railway, and often by night, he 
sees less of France than when the stages 
were performed on foot; and old soldiers 
are not slow to boast of their superior 
topographical knowledge. But in a new 
garrison, after a few days’ looking about 
him, Jacques soon makes himself at home, 
and finds acquaintance, sometimes friend- 
ships, there. Occasionally, when his time 
of service is finished, instead of singing 
“The girl I left behind me,” he returns, 
marries her, and settles down, infusing 
fresh blood into the town where he had 
arrived as an absolute stranger. 


WITH COMPOUND INTEREST. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By LUCIE WALKER. 
+ 
CHAPTER IV, 

WHEN Monsieur di Loscagno, making his 
farewells the morning after his aunt’s féte, 
heard that Ursula was too unwell to see 
him, that she was, in fact, confined to her 
bed by the consequences of the previous 
day’s drenching, he commended the wis- 
dom of what he supposed to be a feminine 
stratagem for the purpose of avoiding the 
embarrassment of another meeting, after 
the painful explanation which had taken 
place between them. 

“She was a foolish child,” he said to his 
aunt, when she told him that Ursula was 
suffering, “she should have hurried in at 
the first approach of the storm ; especially 
as she appears to be so susceptible to the 
influence of electric disturbances as to faint 
with fright.” 

But the feverish attack was not feigned. 
While Monsieur di Loscagno, on his | 
way to Lyons, was devoting his attention 
to planning out the diplomatic conduct } 
which he would have to follow during 
the next few days, her illness was 
gaining in intensity, till, by the even- 
ing, she was delirious, and Madame | 
di Loscagno—who had constituted herself 
head nurse—was learning, to her great 
dismay, that the real source of the evil 
lay deeper than the terror induced by the 
storm or the results of a wetting. She 
was, however, less astonished at the part 
Réné’s name played in these involuntary 








& wonderful extent. He acquires a happy 





confessions, than at the wails of regret 
with which Ursula reviewed a more dis- 
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tant past. She had partly suspected that 
her nephew had carried flirtation to a dan- 
gerous point with her pretty protégée; she 
had done what she could to ward off the 
danger; but that Ursula should consider, 
as she evidently did, that she was suffer- 
ing a well-merited punishment, that she 
could perpetually call on Felix for for- 
giveness, and implore him to be true to 
her in her misery, was a totally new 
revelation to the Baroness. 

‘‘She will recover, I have no doubt,” 
said the doctor; ‘“‘she is young and strong, 
and youth and strength die hard. But I 
see from this violent delirium, of which I 
do not understand a word, that her mind 
is more sick than her body; that she is 
suffering more from a mental than from a 
physical shock. Depend upon it, Madame 
la Baronne, her fainting fit in the garden 
was not due to her fear of thunder. Can 
you not relieve her sufferings by sending 
for one or the other of these people on 
whom she calls so piteously? For her 
mother? Well, yes, if you fear the re- 
sponsibility of curing her; otherwise, I 
tell you, there is no immediate danger.” 

But Madame di Loscagno did fear the 
responsibility, and so it came to pass a few 
days later that a carriage drove up to the 
Villa Estella, from which Mrs, Armitage 
and Felix Martin descended, and were met 
by the Baroness on the threshold. The 
pleasant old face and bright eyes were 
worn and dimmed, as if with long watching ; 
but they were no longer sad or anxious. 

“Welcome to you both after your long, 
hurried journey,” she said, taking a hand 
of each of her guests. “Iam delighted 
that you are come to find her better. 
When I wrote to you she was delirious ; 
she knew no one. She fancied you were 
already here. Her chief cry was for 
Monsieur Felix. She seemed to have some 
great matter to speak with him about ; but 
the day before yesterday the fever left her, 
she slept quietly, and already her strength 
is returning. She knows you are coming ; 
she was the first to hear your carriage- 
wheels. Will you come to her at once ? 
You must not blame me, madame,” she 
continued to Mrs. Armitage, “for what 
Ursula has suffered. I could not have 


averted it, and, perhaps, it will bear its 
fruit of happiness for you all.” 

The next moment Ursula was in her 
mother’s arms, and the hand which she 
held out to Felix was clasped in both of his. 

“ Felix,” she said, ‘oh, Felix, how glad 


forgiven me; you must care for me still, 
or you would not have come.” 

And Martin, whose eyes clouded over 
unaccountably as he heard these welcome 
words, bent down and whispered : 

“* We said we would forgive and forget, 
did we not, dearest ?” 

Then he bent lower and kissed her pale 
forehead, and looked into her eyes for a 
moment, then turned and went away 
out of the room. He wanted nothing better 
than to be alone with the joy that had come 
to him after his long pain. 

An hour or two afterwards, when Ursula 
had sunk to sleep, Madame di Loscagno 
came softly into the room. 

** Ah, she is sleeping, I see,” she whis- 
pered; “then my congratulations must 
wait till she awakes. I have been talking 
with Monsieur Felix. I disturbed him in 
the seventh heaven of delight, and heard 
all the story. Poor fellow,” and here the 
old lady gave her shoulders a commise- 
rating shrug, “I’m sorry to think he has to 
work so hard for such a small competence. 
You do not think you are being imprudent ?” 

‘Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Armitage, 
emphatically. ‘Ifthe matter rested with 
me—so great is my confidence in him—he 
might marry her as soon as she is strong 
enough to walk up the church; but, un- 
fortunately for him, Mr. Armitage will 
not allow me to decide the matter.” 

“Ah!” said the old lady, pensively, 
“ Monsieur Felix mentioned that he was 
not sure of Mr. Armitage’s consent. How 
is that?” 

“It is a long story,” replied Mrs. Armi- 
tage, wearily. “It is no fault of Felix’s ; 
it is not even his poverty. Mr. Armitage 
is not just towards him. Ido not know 
how it will end.” 

“You do not know how it will end; 
but I do, my dear Mrs, Armitage; we 
must make it end well. Mr. Armitage 
and I are great friends, as you know. I 
shall use arguments which he will not be 
able to resist. Monsieur Felix has won 
my heart. I shall be an excellent special 
pleader for him. Now you must come 
and rest; I will take your place by 
Ursula when I have shown you your 
room, it is not quite a guest-chamber 
that 1 have given you. I thought you 
would like best to be quite close to the 
child.” As she spoke she led the way into 
an adjoining room. ‘ You have the same 
view as Ursuia,” she went on; but while she 
turned to the window and began to arrange 





You must have 


Iam to see you again ! 


the jalousie, Mrs. Armitage, after a hasty 
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glance round the room, sank down with a 


faint cry upon the sofa. 


“Ah!” cried the Baroness, “I knew 
I saw it in your face, 
Here, let 
me put this eau-de-Cologne on your head, 
There, there, do 
not try to stand, I will get you all you want.” 

“It is not the fatigue,” said Mrs. 
Armitage, in a trembling voice; “I was 
It seemed so wonderful to see 
that portrait here in your house.” And she 
pointed to a portrait which hung opposite, 
which represented a man, past his first 
youth, with striking features, who looked 


you were tired. 
though you bore up so well. 


and help you to lie down. 


startled. 


down on her with large, winning eyes. 


“Ts it then a portrait of some one whom 
you knew?” asked Madame di Loscagno, 
and her voice had in it a shade of incre- 


dulity. 


‘Tt is a face so familiar to me,” replied 
Mrs. Armitage, rising and going close to 
the picture, “that after twenty years I 


have not forgotten it in the least.” 
After twenty years! 


is the portrait of my first husband.” 


“Of your first husband!” cried Mrs, 
“Ts it possible you were the 


Armitage. 
wife——” 


“ But,” continued the Baroness, “as I 
was about to tell you, my husband and my 
only child were drowned, five-and-twenty 


years ago, off the Breton coast.” 


‘‘ Madame,” said Mrs. Armitage, firmly, 
“you are, of course, the best authority on 
a matter which so nearly concerns yourself; 
nevertheless, I can prove to you that your 
husband died not more than twenty years 


ago, and that I sat by his death-bed.” 


“Bat,” said Madame di Loscagno, “I tell 
you my husband was drowned five years 
before the time you speak of.. His empty 
I had nothing 
The fishermen told 
me it was no unusual thing for bodies to 
be carried out to sea by one of the many 
currents of the coast. And after al), what 
will it profit us to prove that he escaped 


boat was driven ashore. 
to lay in the grave. 


from the sea and did not come back to me? 


If you told me he was still alive, I would 
listen to you; but it comes to the same 


thing in the end.” 
“No, Madame,” said Mrs, Armitage, 


solemnly, ‘it does not. For the man 
whom I 


my adopted son, Felix Martin.” 
Madame di Loscagno seized her com- 








Ah, then, you 
are certainly mistaken. It issome striking 
resemblance which has deceived you. That 


hor maintain to have been the 
original of that picture, was the father of 


panion’s hands, and looked into her face 
with wild, eager eyes. 

‘Take care,” she said; “take care of 
what you tell me I have grown old 
before my time with the trouble that I 
bore when I was young. You will kill me 
now if you raise a hope which you cannot 
justify. Tell me all there is to tell, I 
must try and judge if it be true.” 

‘‘T knew,” replied Mrs, Armitage, “ that 
Mr. Martin did not use his own name. 
He told me a great deal of his past history, 
for he professed a warm friendship for me 
—a friendship which annoyed Mr, 
Armitage, and which is at the root of his 
prejudice against Felix.” 

*‘Go on,” said Madame di Loscagno, 
feverishly. ‘And was there anything in 
the past history of this friend of yours 
relating to a rash, runaway marriage, and 
its consequences ?” 

‘‘That marriage was the chief incident 
of the history. He told me that it turned 
out very unhappily. He accepted no part 
of the blame as his share. But I do not 
think I believed him. I knew him too 
well for that; and I honestly pitied the 
woman who had adored him, and whom 
he had deserted.” 

“We were both to blame,” replied the 
Baroness. ‘I was the most to be pitied, 
for my love outlived his,” 

“So I understood,” went on Mrs. 
Armitage. ‘And at length, when his 
bondage became unbearable, he determined 
on a desperate plan of escape. His little 
son, to whom he was blindly devoted, he 
took with him. The empty boat was only 
a blind to set you morally free, and to 
check search. He told me no names; and 
sometimes I used to wonder whether the 
story were really true, or if it were only 
one of the many romances he used to 
weave to engage my interest in him. 
When he was seized with the illness which 
proved fatal to him, he sent for me. I 
reached his death-bed in time to accept 
the charge of his little Felix, but not to 
hear any disclosures by which I could trace 
out the child’s identity. If my story re- 
quires corroboration—as you may well feel 
it does— Felix can show you a locket 
which he wears, containing two miniatures: 
one of his father, and one of a lady 
whom I have always supposed to be his 
mother. This locket was the only memento 
of any kind found among Mr. Martin’s 
effects, when they were sold at Homburg 
twenty years ago to pay his hotel bill.” 





The Baroness was lying back in her 
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chair, her eyes were closed, and her face 
was working with emotion. 

“Ah me!” she cried, when Mrs. 
Armitage had finished ; ‘strange as it is, 
it will be true after all; and I have a son 
who is not a little dead baby. No, no, I’m 
not going to faint; my heart is beating at 
double rate, that is all. I am going to 
find my son, and to tell him all myself. 
Let me go alone. Afterwards, I shall 
thank you for all you have done for him, 
and for giving him back to me. Just now 
I cannot find words.” 

A few minutes after, Felix, walking to 
and fro along a shady garden-path, was 
suddenly accosted by his hostess, whose 
agitated face showed signs of recent tears, 

‘*‘ Madame,” he cried, ‘‘ she has had a re- 
lapse. I feared it was all too good to be true.” 

“No,” said Madame di Loscagno, mak- 
ing a great effort to speak calmly, “she is 
not worse, and the best of news is not tou 
good to be true to-day. Your thoughts 
are full of your love and your new-found 
happiness, and here comes an old woman 
and breaks in upon your reverie, and takes 
your hands and looks into your eyes as if 
she were your oldest, most familiar friend, 
and, as she looks, she sees nothing but a 
happiness which she can neither increase 
nor diminish for you. Yet, will you believe 
her, if she says that your heart does not 
beat so wildly and triumphantly as hers ; 
that your love, which has come back to 
you from the brink of the grave, is as no- 
thing to hers which has come back to life 
after it had lain among the dead for long 
years? I am talking riddles. Ah, it is 
not so easy to put it plainly. See, here, 
on your watch-chain you wear a little old- 
fashioned medallion. I open it. Are you 
surprised that I know the curious trick of 
its ancient spring? Here is a face which 
yours faintly resembles. It is your father’s 
face, is it not? You see I have guessed 
rightly. And here is another face, The 
hair is brown and full; there are no wrinkles 
on the brow; the eyes are bright; the 
cheeks are round; the lips smile. It is 
your mother. No doubt she has changed 
since this was her likeness; she has 
suffered, perhaps; she has mourned and 
repented for what she could not undo, 
more than for what she had done ?” 

*T do not know,” said Felix, gravely. 
‘‘T left her when I was only four years old. 
Mrs. Armitage has been the only mother 


“Tt is I who tell you she has done all this,” 
went on the Baroness. ‘‘I tell you, Ido not 
ask you. Listen, Felix Long ago, there 
was a dark page written in my history. 
I was headstrong and rebellious ; I insisted 
on choosing my own life, and I made a 
bad choice. I gave away all the love I 
had to give; and I gave it unwisely. 
When I found out how foolish I had been, 
I could not leave off loving. I could only 
begin sufferiag. Then, when things got to 
the worst, my husband—for whom I had 
givep up my home and all my friends— 
wert away and left me, and robbed me of 
my only child. He is dead now, I must 
not say anything against him ; least of all 
to you. Felix, do you understand? Mrs. 
Armitage has been the only mother you 
have known; but the mother who bore 
you has mourned for you and longed for 
you every day of her long, lonely life, and 
to-day God has brought you back to her.” 


A few weeks later, when Ursula was 
strong again, there were festivities at the 
Villa Estella far more brilliant than any 
which had been celebrated there in past 
days, at which festivities the Baroness pre- 
sented to all her friends and neighbours 
the son whom, for so many years, she had 
believed dead, and the love of his boyhood— 
now his affianced wife—Ursula Armitage. 

Mr. Armitage was not present on the 
occasion. Long after the great events had 
transpired, the news thereof reached him 
far out in the wilds of Colorado, where he 
was busily investigating some land, said 
to contain rich nitrates, with a view to 
purchasing it for a would-be speculator. 

Nor was Monsieur le Baron di Loscagno 
one of those who shared in the rejoicings. 
He was just then busily engaged in the 
formalities which immediately preceded his 
marriage with the well-dowered daughter 
of the silk-weaver. Nor did he ever 
extend a cordial hand of welcome to his 
new-found cousin-in-law, whom he con- 
sidered rather in the light of a let and 
hindrance to his own pecuniary prospects, 
than as an advantageous addition to his 
connexions. Madame di Loscagno assures 
him, however, for his consolation, that she 
has set him down for a handsome sum in 
her new will, adding, that she hopes he 
will not come into his inheritance until 
she has seen her grandson Felix grow to 
manhood, by way of compensation for 
what she was robbed of earlier in life. 





I have known.” 
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